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SUBJECTS FOR PUBLIC DISCUSSION, 


DURING THE PRESENT MONTH, 


At the Rooms of the London Co-operative Society, 36, Red Lion Square, on 
Tuesday Evenings, at Eight o'Clock precisely. 

Oct. 3. What are the means which enlightened men would adopt for the formation 
and preservation of a social community? (Adjourned from Sept. 12.) 

10. Would the efforts of good men be most beneficially directed to the improve- 
ment of the people, or of the government ? : 

17. Is the co-operative system incompatible with the developement of the most 
useful and energetic motives to human action? 

24, Is the exclusion of religion and politics from the discussions of societies for the 
diffusion of knowledge a judicious regulation ? 

31. Has the introduction of machinery greatly contributed to the present distresses 
of the people ? 








The London Co-operative Society desires to remind the friends of 
the New System, and all who are sincerely desirous of improving the 
condition of mankind, that in every eflort made to draw public 
attention to the all-important subject of social science, considerable 
expences are unavoidably meurred, and that unless those who have it 
in their power to render pecuniary as well as intellectual support, 
come forward to second the exertions of the Society, that progress 
cannot be made, which it 1s the mterest of all classes to see effected. 
As the funds of the society (arising out of annual subscriptions) are 
not yet sufficient to enable it to take those steps necessary to make 
the principles it advocates generally understood, it 1s earnestly re- 
quested that every true philanthropist and enquirer after trath ‘will 
extend his‘ mite,” for it is the real cause of humanity is pleaded. 


Subscriptions and donations are received at the Office of the So- 
erety, 36, Red Laon Square. 





The Large Room of the Society, capable of accommodating 
upwards of one hundred persons, could be engaged four days in the 
week, to respectable Societies, or to Meetings to settle accounts.— 
Applications to be made at the Office, 36, Red Lion Square. 
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CONSTITUTION 


OF THE NEW HARMONY COMMUNITY OF EQUALITY. 





Abstract of the Proceedings of the Convention instituted for the for- 
mation of a Constitution of Government for the New Harmony 
‘ Community of Equality. 


On the 25th of January last, it was resolved in a town meeting of the preliminary 
society of New Harmony, to organize a community from among the members of the 
society. 

_ The meeting then resolved itself into a convention for the purpose of framing a 
constitution for the government of the future community. 

The convention was organized by appointing Dr. Philip M. Price president, and 
Thomas Pears secretary. After which it was determined to elect by ballot, a com. 
mittee of seven persons, fur the purpose of framing a draft of a constitution, to be 
submitted to a future meeting of the convention. 

The balloting took place on the evening of the 26th, and resulted in the choice of 
Warner W. Lewis, James O.Wattles, John Whitby, William Owen, Donald M‘Donald, 
R. L. Jennings, and Robert Dale Owen. 

The committee reported on the ist of February. 

The convention, after having continued its labors during several successive sittings, 
and having deliberated upon the plan proposed by the committee, as well as on those 
submitted as substitutes by other members of the convention, the whole subject at 
the sixth session was recommitted to the committee, for revision. 

The committee again reported at the seventh session, and the constitution pros 
posed, after having undergone several alterations and amendments, was, at the ninth 
session of the convention, held on Sunday evening, the 5th instant, finally adopted, in 
the following form. 

PHILIP M. PRICE, President, 
THOMAS PEARS, Sceretary. 
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CONSTITUTION, 


When a number of the human family associate on principles 
which do not yet influence the rest of the world, a due regard to the 
opinions of others requires a public declaration of the object of their 
association, of their principles, and of their intentions. 

Our object, like that of all sentient beings, 1s happiness. 

Our principles are—Equality of rights, uninfluenced by sex or 
condition, in all adults: equality of duties, modified, by physical 
and mental conformation: co-operative union in the business and 
amusements of life: community of property: freedom of speech and 
action: sincerity in all our proceedings: kindness in all our actions; 
courtesy in all our intercourse; order in all our arrangements : pre- 
servation of health: acquisition of knowledge: the practice of ecéno- 
my, or of producing and using the best of every thing in the most 
beneficial manner: obedience to the laws of the country in which we 
live. 

We hold it to be self-evident, that man is uniformly actuated by 
a desire of happiness: that no member of the human family is. born 
with rights either of possession or of exemption superior to those 
of his fellows: that freedom in the sincere expression of every sen- 
timent and opinion, and in the direction of every action, is the an- 
alienable right of each human being: and cannot justly be limited 
except by his own consent: that the preservation of life, in its most 
perfect state, 1s the first of all practical considerations : and that, as 
we live in the State of Indiana, submission to its laws, and to those 
of the Genera! Government, is necessary. 

Experience has taught us that man’s character, mental, moral and 


physical, is the result of his formation, bis location, and of the cir- 


cumstances within which he exists: and that man, at birth, 1s formed 
unconsciously to himself, is located without his consent, and circum- 
stanced without his control: therefore, man’s character is not of his 
own formation; and reason teaches us that, to a being of such ana- 
ture, artificial rewards and punishments are equally inapplicable ; 
kindness is the only consistent mode of treatment, and courtesy the 
only rational species of deportment. 

We have observed, in the affairs of the world, that man is powerful 
in action, efficient in production, and happy in social life, only as he 
acts co-operatively and unitedly : co-operative union, therefore, we 
consider indispensible to the attainment of our object. We have re- 
marked, that where the greatest results have been produced by co- 
operative union, order and economy were the principal means of their 
attainment: experience, therefore, places order and economy among 
our principles. 

‘The departure from the principle of man’s equal rights, which 1s 
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exhibited in the arrangement of individual property, we have seen 
succeeded by competition and opposition, by jealousy and dissention, 
by extravagance and poverty, by tyranny and slavery : therefore, we 
revert to the principle of community of property. 

Where the will and the power exist, the resuit produced is propor- 
tioned to the knowledge of the agent; and in practice we have found, 
that an increase of intelligence is equally an increase of happiness : we 
seek intelligence, therefore, as we seek happiness itself. 

As the first and most important knowledge, we desire to know our- 
selves: but we search for this knowledge in vain, if our fellow-crea- 
tures do not express to us openly and unreservedly what they feel 
and think. Our knowledge remains imperfect, therefore, without 
sincerity. 

We have seen misery produced by the great leading principles 
which prevail over the world: therefore we have not adopted them. 
We have always found truth productive of happiness, and error of 
misery : truth, therefore, leads to our object: and we agree to follow 
truth only. Truth is consistent, and in unison with all facts; error 
is Inconsistent, and opposed to facts. Our reason has convinced us 
of the theoretical truth of our principles—our experience, of their 
practical utility : 

For these reasons—with this object—and on these principles, We, 
the undersigned, form ourselves and our children into a Society and 
Community of Equality, for the benefit of outselves and our children, 
and of the human race; and do agree to the following 


ARTICLES OF UNION AND CO-OPERATION, 


Art. 1. The society shall be called *“ The New Harmony Commu- 
nity of Equality.” 

Art. 2. Sec. 1. All the members of the community shall be consi- 
dered as one family, and no one shall be held in higher or lower 
estimation on account of occupation. 

Sec. 2. There shall be similar food, clothing and education, as near 
as can be, furnished for all, according to their ages; and as soon as 
practicable, all shall live in similar houses, and im all respects be ac- 
commodated alike. . 

Sec. 3. Every member shall render his or her best services for the 
good of the whole, according to the rules and regulatiens, that may 
be hereafter adopted by the community. 

Art. 3. It shall always remain a primary object of the community 
to give the best physical, moral and intellectual education to all its 
members. 

Art. 4. Sec. 1. The power of making laws shall be vested m the 


assembly. . . 
Sec. 2. The assembly shall consist of all the resident members of 
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the community above the age of twenty-one years, one sixth of whom 
shall be necessary to form a quorum for the transaction of business. 

Art. 5. Sec. 1. The executive power of the community shall be 
vested in a council, to consist of the Secretary, Treasurer, and Com. 
missary of the community, and four Superintendents of departments, 
to be chosen as hereinafter provided. 

Sec. 2. The Secretary, Treasurer, and Commissary shall be elected 
by the assembly. 

Sec. 3. The community shall be divided into six departments :—of 
agriculture ; of manufactures and mechanics; of literature, science, 
and education ; of domestic economy; of general economy, and of 
commerce: and these departments shall be subdivided into occu- 
pations. 

Sec. 4. The individuals of each occupation, above sixteen years of 
age, shall nominate to the assembly for confirmation their Intendent, 
aud the Intendents of each occupation which shall consist of three or 
more persons, shall nominate the Superintendent of their own depart- 
ment: provided, that the Commissary shali be Superintendent of the 
department of domestic economy, and the Treasurer of the depart- 
ment of commerce; and, for the purpose of nominating Superimten- 
dents, the department of commerce shall be united to the department 
of literature, science and education, and the department of domestic 
economy to that of general economy. 

Sec. 5. Whenever it shall happen that the nomination of an Inten- 
dent or Superintendent shall not be confirmed, another nomination 
shall be made in like manner, until it shall receive the sanction of the 
assembly ; and when so contirmed, the Secretary, Superintendents, 
and Intendents shall hold their offices respectively during the pleasure 
of the assembly. 

Sec. 6. It shall be the duty of the executive council to make all 
contracts, to carry into effect all general regulations, and generally 
to conduct and superintend all the concerns of the community, sub- 
ject at all times to its directions, expressed by a majority in the as- 
sembly, and communicated in writing by the clerk of the assembly 
to the secretary. 

Sec. 7. The executive council shall also report weekly, to the as- 
sembly, all the proceedings, accounts, receipts, and expenditures of 
each department and occupation; and their opinion of the character 
of each intendent, and the intendent’s opinion of the daily character 
of each person attached to thar eccupation. And all the accounts of 
the community shall be balanced at least once in each month, and 
the results communicated to the assembly. 

Sec. 8. All the reports of the superintendents and of the secretary, 
and all the transactions of the assembly, shall be registered and care- 
fully kept for perpetual reference. 
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~ See.:9. The assembly shall also register weekly its opinion.of the 
executive council; and the council, in like manner, its opinion of the 
chatacter of the proceedings of the assembly. : 

Art. 6. No person shall hereafter be admitted a member of this 
community without the consent of a majority of all the members of 
the assembly ; and no person shall be dismissed from the community, 
but by a vote of two thirds of all the members of the assembly ; and 
in neither instance, until the subject shall have been discussed at two 
successive weekly meetings. 

Art. 7. The real estate of the community shall be held in perpetual 
trust for ever for the use of the community, and all its members, for 
the time bemg; and every person leaving the community shall forfeit 
all clarm thereto or interest therein, but shall be entitled to receive 
his or her just proportion of the value of such real estate acquired 
during the time of his membership, to be estimated and determined 
as is provided in cases of settlement for the services of members so 
leaving the community. 

Art. 8. Each member shall havea right of resignation of member- 
ship on giving to the community one weck’s notice of his or her inten- 
tion; and when any member shall so leave the community, or shall 
be dismissed therefrom, he shall be entitled to receive, in the proper 
products of the community, such compensation for previous services 
as justice shall require, to be determined by the council, subject to 
an appeal to the assembly—respect being had to the gains or losses of 
the community during the time of his membership, as well as to the 
expenses of the individual, and of his or her family for education or 
otherwise. 

Art. 9. Sec. 1. No member of the community, except their agent 
or agents regularly authorized, shall make any contract for or on ac- 
count of the community, nor contract any individual debt; nor shall 
the community be answerable for any debt or contract of any indivi- 
dual, made or entered into before or after becoming a member, and 















































any member leaving the community, shall not be answerable for the 
debts of the community. 

Sec. 2. No credit shall, on any account, be given or received by 
the community, or their agent or agents, except for such property of 
money as may be advanced by Robert Owen, or William M’Clure, 
or by members of the community. 

Art. 10. Any member bringing money into the community shall 
receive a certificate of the same stating the amount: he shall be cre- 
dited with the same amount on the books of the community, which 
shall be paid over to the individual should he or she leave the 
community. . 

Art, 11. Every member shall enjoy the most perfect freedom on all 
subjects of knowledge and opinion; especially on the subject of 
religion. 
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Art. 12, Children of deceased members shall continue to enjoy all 
the privileges of membership. 

Art. 13. All misunderstandings that may arise between the mem. 
bers of the community, shall be adjusted within the community. 

Art. 14. As this system is directly opposed to secrecy and exclu 
sion of any kind, every practical facility shall be given. to strangers, 
to enable them to become acquainted with the regulations of the com. 
munity, and to examine the results which these have produced in 
practice; and an unreserved explanation of the views and proceed. 
ings of the community shall be communicated to the government of 
the country. 

Art. 15. This constitution may be altered or amended by-a vote of 
three fourths of all the members of the assembly, but not until the 
subject has been discussed at four successive public meetings, to be 
held in four successive weeks, 








PROPOSAL OF A MODE OF LAYING OUT THE INTERIOR SQUARE 
OF CO-OPERATIVE COMMUNITIES. 


An American hint in the way of education may, I think, beiims 
proved upon in our communities. Geography, natural history (mine- 
rals; vegetables, and animals) manners and habits of nations, mensus 
ration, agriculture, &c. may be taught by means of it. Mr.Combe, as 
far as I understand the Orbiston plan of education, means that, the 
children of the community shall provide for their own. wants, raise 
their own food, &c. and defray a!l the expenses of their education. 
The natural and useful wants of children are so easily gratified, as, to 
food, clothing, furniture, and dwellings, that this may easily be done. 

Let therefore the interior square of the buildings, suppose of, about 
ten acres, be laid out in its regular proportions, as a map or model of 
the world, omitting the waste of the Pacific and Southern Oceans, it 
would afford about a foot to every teu miles; one part of the surface 
comprisiug Europe, Asia, Africa, and Australia, and the other, part 
America; or one part might be Europe and America, including the 
Atlantic, and the other Asia, Africa, and Australia. 'The former mode 
of division would require less ground, and would be more accordant 
with the progress of discovery, and the real state of the earth, the 
other would be more accordaat with modern intercourse and simi- 
Jarity of manners, 

The model should of course be laid out exactly on the true points 
of the compass, As far as our climate will permit, every, fruit-tree, 
grain, and reot should be cultivated by our young. geographers: and 
natural historians, on the territory, Egypt, Sicily, France, Russia, &c. 
that in point of fact. chiefly producesithem, Of course Lreland should 
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be-their potato garden ; France should ‘give the mulberry; peachtree, 
and vine; Sweden’s hills their eternal firs; Greece, honey from mount 
Hymeitus ; the grain and roots common to all, and the most useful, 
may. be cultivated ineach. The smaller inland seas ‘and large lakes 
may be excavated and be kept filled with water to supply the gardens. 
The scale would not require the highest mountain to be raised more 
than half a foot. Some of the largest rivers might be supplied by 
means of pipes brought under ground from without to the foot of the 
mountains, and finding vent by small apertures, sapplying the inland 
seas; and falling into the surrounding fringe of ocean; and then dis- 
appearing by another pipe, for the general use of the farm. As all 
would be spade and hand work, no ground would be lost by means 
of angles or promontories; nor could any injury arise from cattle. The 
waste lands of Africa and Asia might be used for gymnastic exercises ; 
the borders round the coasts being cultivated on their proportional 
scale, enclosing the deserts. ‘The Mediterranean would be large enough 
for the young people to bathe in. The soil of particular countries might, 
by, means of additions of clay, sand, lime, &c, be approximatedsto 
reality and adaptation to their peculiar crops. An improved succes- 
sion of crops on any particular soil need not be prevented, merely 
excluding those plants which the countries represented could’ not by 
any culture be made to produce. Where mountains or very large 
rivers did not form boundaries to the different countries, perhaps 
ranges of indigenous fruit trees, bushes, or Shrubs might usefully ac- 
complish the purpose. Every branch of agriculture, gardening, and 
horticulture might be taught ona small scale; smalPbuildings for tools, 
hothouses, &c. on the site of the largest cities, and bearing their 
names, might be made in the style of architecture of the countries in 
which they were placed. The relative local importance of China on 
the globe, would be as familiar to the youth as that of Britain.-‘An 
oval framework of green sward might enclose each of these hemi- 
spheres: through these green swards, ornamented with fruittrees, 
fruitbushes, &c. all round the two land maps, might be formed flowing 
gravel walks for young and old: and the intermediate space between 
the grass and the coasts of the continents might be either real wafer; 


to represent the ocean, or gravelled. At the north or south, where 


the two hemispheres are united, might be buiit the museum of natural 
history, and schoolrooms for the children, if some other situation wefe 
not judged more convenient. In the museum should be stuffed speci- 
mens, or prints or drawings, of every class of animals, with skeletons 
of each, beginning with man; besides plants, dry and in plates, as well 
as in the botanic garden, with a proper ¢ollection of minerals. '! | 

How ‘much more rational would be the laying out of ten acres’ of 
ground in this way than‘in the childish Jabyrinth, which Mr. Rafip 
taught his big children at Old Harmony to constrict! I Know that 
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these ten acres would not produce food enough for perhaps five hun« 
dred children. Perhaps an additional hundred acres or more of the 
common farm must be cultivated by them. Au acre of ground, the 
playground of the infants under four or five might be modelled in the 
same way, to represent Britain and Ireland, or either of these islands ; 
the scale being proportionably large, one foot to two or three miles, 
on which the counties might be marked and the site of the chief towns 
represented. Wa. T, 








ADDRESS RELATIVE TO THE CO-OPERATIVE COMMUNITY FUND 
ASSOCIATION. 


Mr. Editor,—A short time since you received a communication 
from me, relative to the co-operative community fund association, 
which I feel pleasure in saying 1s going on in a very satisfactory man- 
ner, At the same time I stated that you should receive in a few days 
the copy of an address, which was read before the London co-opera- 
tive society ; and which occasioned the forming of the above named 
association. . This Address-I now send, and if it is deemed worthy of 
a place im the forthcoming number of that useful and approved work, 
the Co-operative Magazine, I shall feel obliged by its insertion, as it 
may be useful in promoting other such associations as that to which 
it has already given rise.—I remain, yours, &c. Cee 

Pentonville, Aug. 5, 1820. 





ADDRESS, 


I have often been asked how it happens, that since the London Co- 
operative Society has been so long in existence, that since so many 
books have been written in favor of co-operative principles, that since 
so many valuable things have been said, and sung, in behalf of those 
principles, by some of the ablest of men; how it happens that no 
practical instance of their efficacy in the amelioration of human suf- 
fering has yet been placed within the reach of us, the inhabitants of 
this metropolis. 

The true reply to this, I conceive, is; because we have in our arti- 
cles of agreement proposed too extensive and magnificent a plan of 
buildings, of lands, and of operations at first; because we have not 
proposed what is within our compass; and because we have not ad- 
dressed in the proper manner the classes most likely, from the pressure 
of their circumstances, to join in carrying our views into execution. 

It appears to me, that we are not to look for the immediate forma- 
tion of a community within fifty miles of London, from either the 
allluent, or frgin those who are in possession of even moderate coim- 
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petency ; because neither the one class nor the other, feels the evils of 
present circumstances with suflicient force to make them enterprising 
in attempts to remove them. It is to those we must look generally, 
who give their labor for what they receive, those who are weary of 
the present system, who have been groaning under the miseries inse« 
parable from that system, those who have long struggled against the 
strong tide of opposing events, and who are anxious to seize on any 
probable plan that promises a speedy, and effectual remedy for the 
evils they contend with. 

Now if we are to invite these men of scanty pittance to assist in the 
formation of communities, and those are decidedly the men who most 
immediately need them, we must no longer talk about shares of a hun- 
dred pounds: even forty pounds is much beyond the limited means of 
those most immediately interested in co-operative institutions. It may 
be said that we have offered shares at ten pounds. ‘True, bat such ar 
offer can only apply to single men; and the greater part of those who 
are likely to become co-operators are married, and are fathers: then 
how is it possible for a married man witha family to obtain admittance 
even at ten pounds? By the time a man sees, or rather feels the ne- 
cessity of our system being effected, he most probably will have at least 
two children ; and where is he to lodge the befoved charge while he 
labors to procure the first crop from the community’s land ? Supposing 
he has a relative or friend, to take care of his children, thirty or forty 
pounds is no trifle to get together; and for a less sum, besides a yeat’s 
labor, our present terms will not admit him, and his family. 

If the ten pound shareholders have all those difficulties to meet, 
what must the forty pound people have to bear up against? What 
must the hundred peund subscriber expect? However, as before 
hinted, we shall not, I fear, be much troubled with persons having 
hundreds or forties. The generality of those who have such sums, 
will not be over anxious to risk them for a hope which may, in their 
estimation, turn out fallacious. Such persons may be considered as 
small capitalists; and, like all other capitalists, they will in general 
speculate where there seems the least probable hazard ; and it will be 


difficult to convince speculators that joint stock companies of mutual 


co-operation ure not hazardous, with all the facts of recent joint stock 
companies fresh in every one’s remembrance, and operating as waru- 
ings against rash adventure. 

The persons most willing, as before observed, to avail themselves 
of the new system are the well informed laboring classes; and it is 
well known that so far from their being able to raise capital, they are 
uniformly in debt. ‘There is scarcely a married working man within 
the bills of mortality, who is not in arrears with his landlord, his 
chandler, and his coal merchant. Moreover there is scarcely a work- 
ing married man within. the same limits, whose wardrobe is in his own 
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keeping. The pawnbroker has it withinhis grasp in nine cases out of ten. 
Few of the working classes occupy more than one room to a family, 
and the whole contents of such a room is seldom worth more than three 
pounds at a fair valuation; estimate the duplicates of things pledged at 
three pounds more, allow three pounds for the threadbare garments of 
the father of the family, including the tatters on his miserable wife, 
and children, and we shall have nine pounds as the average capital of 
each working man in the state of holy matrimony. Now out of this 
nine pounds his debts are to be paid, for instance, his landlord a quar 
ter’s rent, his chandler a month’s score, his hawking linen draper, his 
doctor, his shoemaker, his taylor, &c. &c. say ten pounds for the 
whole tribe of clamorous creditors; and we shall find the unhappy 
man just one pound worse than nothing. This is not an exaggerated 
statement, an overstrained estimate ; experience too fully tells me that 
I have but faintly described the condition of more than two thirds of 
all the married operatives in the kingdom. 

Such being the state of things, what is to be done? The rich, with 
few exceptions, are not enlightened enough to be disposed to assist in 
the formation of co-operative institutions ; the moderately wealthy are, 
from prejudice, afraid they would be hazarding present enjoyments by 
attempting to establish them. Two thirds of the labouring classes have 
been described as being one pound worse than nothing, therefore alto- 
gether unable by any means of their own to form even a single commu. 
nity. Who then are to set about forming one? I answer, such of the 
working classes as have had the good fortune to keep out of debt, and 
are in the receipt of an income which exceeds their expenditure, or 
which can be made to exceed it without subjecting the parties to much 
inconvenience, or privation. yo matter how small the excess of in- 
come may be, if only one shilling a week from each individual, it is 
incalculable how much good can be done with those shillings, if pro» 
perly used. 

For example, I, in conjunction with a few others, have determined 
on forming a class consisting of from fifty to a hundred individuals: 
each member of our class will pay into the hands of persons properly 
appointed four shillings per week, until every member has paid twenty- 
five pounds. If our little association should comprize but fifty pers 
sons, in two years and a half from commencement our contributions 
will have amounted to 1,250; ifa hundred members £2,500. 

It is not our intention to wait until each member has completed his 
subscription of twenty-five pounds, before we take some land. On the 
contrary, when each member shall have paid ten pounds, we purpose 
hiring for each member two acres of land, that quantity being sup- 
posed fully adequate to the maintenance of a, member and his family. 
It may be possible to purchase land at a mortgage rent, which will of 
course answer our purpose better than.a lease, or any. other mode of 
engaging it. 
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When the land is taken, it is not contemplated that the association 
live on it immediately. Such a measure would be impolitic, or even 
dangerous. I conceive that it will be better to place a competent per- 
son on the land, to act as steward or overseer in behalf of the associa- : 
tion. The chief business of this person will be, to superintend the ft 
raising of a first crop from the land, and to imspect all matters relative 
to the breeding of cattle; both the crop and the cattle being intended 
for the consumption of the members and their families, when they ac? 
tually enter on their farm; it being, as it appears to me, essential to 
provide a twelvemonth’s food at least, prior to the association entering 
on the land. 

By providing ourselves with ten pounds from every member pre- 
vious to engaging the land, an ample fund will exist for the necessary 
outlay at commencement, under the various heads of seeds, manure, 
breeding cattle, wages, &c. The laborers necessary for raising the 
crop need not be resident on the farm, but may be engaged or dis- 
missed as occasion may require. Three or four lads will be requisite 
to look after the cattle, therefore they must be considered as perma- 
nent appendages to the concern. It is probable that the sons of some 
of the members may go down to perform that duty, which will then be 
more cheaply done than otherwise, as they will have a self-interest in 
the welfare of the establishment ; and even some of the members them- 
selves, who may not be otherwise employed, may choose to go down 
} likewise and lend a helping hand. | 
} However, while the crop is in the process of being raised, and the 
cattle are multiplying, our funds will still be augmenting in London, 
the members continuing to pay their weekly contributions. Conse- 
quently by the time the first crop is raised, each member’s subscription 
will be nearly completed. Then will be time to commence building 
economical habitations for our little community ; there being food on 
the land, and money for the purchase of building materials in the 
hauds of the association. Five of the members competent to the task 
of erecting buildings, may go down upon the Tand, and in the course of 
a few weeks can erect habitations for twice their own number; then 
another five may go down and do likewise, and so on, till all the meme. 
bers are accommodated, which I calculate will be in somewhere about 
two years and a half from the formation of the association. The build- i & 
ings will at first be rude and somewhat inconvenient ; but all this will | 
speedily vanish, when once the members are in quiet possession of 
them. Under the united skill of both sexes, every thing will soon 
bear the appearance of exquisite comfort, and social arrangement. 

One important feature in our plan is, that we shall not be harassed 
with debt arising out of borrowed capital. This community will not. 
perceive itself within the grasp of the usurer aS soon as formed, ‘the 
new inmates feeling conscious, that every thing they have in common 
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there, is the result of their own wisdom and industry, wil! strive with 
never tiring energy to make the place they inhabit a perfect model of 
the thing wanted. 

When the habitations are rendered commodious, and in fact all 
preliminary measures are carried into effect, the next thing will be to 
form the association into business classes: one class for agriculture 
and horticulture ; one class for the feeding and breeding of cattle; 
another for trade and manufactures: in short, a class or committee for 
every purpose deemed requisite. The females shall form a part of 
those committees, whenever their exertions can be available, or useful. 
It would be long before we could manufacture all we might want for 
our own consumption; but we could soon put ourselves ina train to 
manufacture some articles of common use, which articles we could 
exchange with old society, for such things as we could not procure 
among ourselves, and furnish thereby the means of paying our rent and 
rates which we reckon will be about two pounds or two pounds ten 
shillings the acre, within forty or fifty miles of London. 

Our maxim will be to depend as little on old society as possible ; but 
all early communities of co-operation must depend, more or less, on 
old society for various accommodations, until the happy period ar- 
rives, when one community may supply the wants of another by mu- 
tual exchanges of labor for labor, without one party prospering at the 
expense of another. 

This I calculate will be the progress our four shilling a week class 
will make in the course of two years and a half; and what is to hin- 
der other four shilling classes from forming and acting in a similar way ? 
What is to prevent a two shilling class from establishing itself in a like 
manner? There would be this difference, a four shilling class would 
accomplish its object in two years and a half, and the other would do 
the same in five years.—As we go on at present, little seems likely to 
be done under seven or eight years at least. 

My object in having classes, is to constitute a perfect equality among 
the members, as far as capital is concerned. If each member pays 
alike, all will have an equal right to an immediate participation in 
whatever results from their mutual labors. If for instance, a large 
number, say, two thousand persons were to pay a shilling a week each, 
jand might soon be taken; but all could not partake of the benefits of 
co-operation for a great length of time, at least not until each sub- 
scriber had paid 25 for himself and his family, which sum, at a shil- 
ling a week, he would be nearly ten years in raising ; and althe’ many 
of the subscribers might enter on the land and give their labor as an 
equivalent for capital, yet the greater number would have to wait. 

Some may object to my proposed associations, that they will each be 
too limited as to the number of its members. It may be said that fifty 
era hundred persons may agree to live together for any purpose, or 
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en any terms ; but that the true test will be, for one or two thousand 
individuals to congregate, and practise the principles of co-operation, 
Those objections will vanish when it is considered that two, four, or 
six such associations may join each other whenever circumstances can 
warrant a junction. Attempts have been made to form large commus 
nities, with but little progress. Each small community may also add 
to its numerical strength by taking from old society, from time to time, 
such of its members as have no capital but the ability to labor, which 
act would confer a real and lasting benefit on mankind on the princi 
ples of true philanthropy. 

Many persons may think twenty-five pounds inadequate to my pure 
pose. Mr. Vesey of Exeter promises great things for a less sum, and 
I feel persuaded, indeed convinced, from calculations, that the sum 
specified will be fully sufficient. Of course a larger sum would do 
better; and those who have a larger sum to dispose of, may forma 
ten shilling a week class, may subscribe fifty pounds each, and so on; 
but my address is principally directed to those who have limited means, 
and who smart under the present system. I am anxious also that the 
laboring classes (to which I belong) should be taught to effect their 
own regeneration, and the idea of a sum much larger than twenty- 
five pounds would lead them to despair of success. I am desirous also 
of discouraging all notions of borrowing a capital; I hate usury; no- 
thing can guard against the influence, direct and indirect, which the 
lenders of money will attempt to acquire over the borrowers; and why 
should we doubt the possibility of the working classes being able to 
form co-operative communities on the plan suggested here? They have 
founded benefit clubs, they have established trade societies, thev have 
established mechanics institutions, &c. and it would be better that 
they abandon all those haif measures, rather than neglect those radicaJ 
improvements in social life at which the friends of co-operation are 
aiming their utmost. 

I shall not trouble you with more observations at present: on some 
future occasion I may perhaps venture to offer a few other remarks, by 
way of.reinforcing what has already been urged here; but I hope enongh 
has been said to convince some persons, of the practicability of forming 
immediately, classes of two, and four shillings a week subscribers, 
The classes might be as numerous as you please; but I do not recom. 
mend that each class comprise more than from fifty to a hundred 
members; it appearing to me that small bodies can manage their af- 
fairs better than large ones, at all events, while in an incipient state of 
co-operation. . It will be easy, as I before hinted, for small commu- 
nities to blend and thereby form large ones, whenever the prepes 
time arrives. ) 

[conceive that each shiek should comprise a due proportion of prace 
tical men, such. as carpenters, masons, bricklayers, smiths, agricul. 
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turists, &c. &c. without whose help we can scarcely hope to flourish, 
The tools requisite for each profession, should if possible be collected 
beforehand ; many of the mechanics could make their own at a small 
expence in their leisure hours. ‘Those tools would add to the future 
aggregate wealth of the community, and would shew the economy and 
foresight of the members ; much time would be saved in the commence. 
ment of operations on the land; and of course all that relates to the 
fields, buildings or gardens, either in the way of utility or embellish. 
ment, would be the sooner completed. 

Approved persons desirous of co-operating in the four shilling class 
No. 1, on the Co-operative Community Fund Association, are re- 
quested to inscribe their names in a book provided for the purpose at 
the office of the London Co-operative Society, 36, Red Lion Square, 


London. 





PROSPECTUS OF THE CORK CO-OPERATIVE COMMUNITY, 


(Distance not to exceed fifteen miles from Cork.) 





Reasons for establishing the Community ; and objects in view. 


More than nine tenths of the products of the skilled labor of the 
industrious classes, are now consumed by those who themselves pro- 
duce nothing, or whose labor, from want of skill or means of em- 
ployment, is utterly unproductive; to wit, by paupers, by wholesale 
and retail dealers of all descriptions, by carriers, employers, possess- 
ors of capital, owners of land, consumers of taxes; not to speak of 
law-supported trade monopolists, nor of the professors of healing, 
killing (or war), or chicane under the name of law :—while the one- 
tenth left to the only real producers, is liable to be taken altogether 
out of their hands by causes entirely out of their controul, such as 
wars, bad seasons, imprudence of speculations of merchants or manu- 
facturers, awakened industry of foreign nations, improvements in 
machinery at home or abroad, domestic or foreign financial or cur- 
rency regulations. 

To arrest for themselves and their descendants, the progress of these 
tremendous and hitherto-deemed irremediable evils, and to secure to 
the members, the whole, or by far the greater part, of the future pro- 
ducts of their labor, this Co-operative Community is instituted. 

By uniting together in large numbers, on one spot, living as one 
harmonious family, without those divisions of property and inequa- 
lities of rights and enjoyments which now torment the very retreats of 
domestic life, each member of the Community endeavouring by pro- 
ducing comforts to promote the happiness of the whole, while the 
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whole are raising supplies for the happiness of each; the members of 
this community cannot be pained by the sight, or burthened with the 
support of paupers, because all the members, men, or women, or 
children, will be supplied with employments appropriate to their par- 
ticular talents and constitutions; because the productive powers of 
every individual will, for the benefit of himself and the whole, be im- 
proved to the utmost by machinery and skill, and those incapacitated 
by disease, accident, or old age, will be supported and relieved by all 
the skill and sympathy of the members: they will be enabled to dis- 
pense with the costly services of wholesale and retail dealers, because 
one ora few of themselves, enjoying like themselves, wil! perform all 
that is useful in such offices: they will be enabled to dispense with 
carriers, because they will themselves produce from the Jand all ne- 
cessary and bulky articles, and consume them on the spot: they will 
do without employers, because they will be themselves their own em- 
ployers: they will be out of the power of speculators, because they 
will not speculate for themselves, not wishing to live on the labor of 
their fellow creatures, while their exchanges will be but for a small 
part of their produce, and mostly superfluities: they cannot be with- 
out a market or sale for their goods, because they will afford a mar- 
ket to each other, mutually producing and consuming the products of 
of each other’s labor: they will do without the aid of lawyers, be- 
cause the dissensions and contests arising from individual possession 
will cease with the removal of their cause ; individual possession being 
limited in this community to articles in the course of consumption, 
because all natural wants and rational wishes of all being abundantly 
supplied, there will be no ground for legal contest; and because all 
minor disagreements will be amicably arranged within the community $ 
while that knowledge of the law necessary to guide their conduct to 
society at large, will form a branch of the education of all. They will 
avoid the expenses of the actual system of the healing art; because 
with them the art of promoting health (which will also form one of 
the most important branches of universal education) will for the most 
part supersede the art of curing diseases; so that, by the aid of unde- 
viating temperance, of perfect cleanliness of house and person, freedom 
from unhealthy employments, with the abundance of all useful things; 
they will insure to themselves health, long life, the permanent and 
highest pleasures of appetite and taste, with the indispensable basis of 


all other enjoyments; while, when their arrangements are complete, ’ 
some of themselves, enjoying like themselves, their companions and’ 


friends, studying’the particular department of health, will be’ their 


medical attendantsand friends. The debts of the community to capis: 
talists and land owners, will cease as soon as out of the produce of 
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their labor, rendered’ by their arrangements productive as well as” 


attractive, they repay the’cost‘of theirlands aiid the funds lent by be«: 
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nevolence to promote their happiness; thus ultimately disengaging 
themselves from rent and interest. To the consumers of taxes the 
members of this community cannot be called upon to pay more than in 
proportion to their consumption, with that of their over-burdened 
brethren of the industrious classes of society at large. 

While the order of the seasons and the course of nature remain as 
they are, the employments and consequently the comforts of such a 
community, cannot be taken away from them. Wars, bad seasons, 
taxing or curreucy regulations at home or abroad, imprudence of spc- 
culation, which now so frequently overwhelm those who are depen- 
dant on any one branch of industry, not knowing who are to con- 
sume what they produce, can scarcely affect those who afford a market 
to each other, and comprehend within themselves the supply of all 
necessary wants, as well as provident provision against even the re- 
motest casualties. 

Foreign or domestic improvements in machinery will be to sucha 
community, as they ought to be to all the world, a blessing to their 
utmost extent. The prosperity of foreign nations and their improve- 
ments in every respect, will be to such a community a source of sincere 
congratulation and joy, affording also by immediate imitation the 
means of domestic improvement, or lowering the cost, and thus en- 
creasing the supply, of such foreign produce, as may be useful arti- 
cles ef exchange. 


Principles and arrangements, for accomplishing these objects. 


The leading principles of this community, therefore, are Mutual 
Co-operation for the supply ef each other’s wants and Equal Distri- 
bution, amongst all, of the products of their united industry. The 
rights, duties, and means of enjoyment of all the adult members, men 
or women, are equal: the plan of association will be ultimately that 
set forth in the ** Articles of Agreement, ’? drawn up by the London 
Co-operative Society, adopted by the Exeter and Devon Community 
now in progress, framed and hung up in the Library of the Cork 
Mechanics Institution, and sold with other co-operative and cheap 
publications, at J. Loftus’s, 107, Patrick Street, for 3d. the copy. 

The community is to consist of about two thousand individuals, 
men, women, and children: Subscription to be five pounds for every 
man or woman, and two pounds ten. shillings for every child of the 
members, under twelve years of age. Land to be taken at the rate of 
oue acre for every individual, young or old, with, if possible, a com- 
mand of water. 

As soon as any number, not less than two hundred, of the indus- 
_trious classes of Cork and its vicinity, pay a deposit of one pound 
each ona subscription of five pounds each, and an equal sum is sub- 
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scribed on shares, as stated below, of twenty-five pounds, measures 
"will be taken to rent a sufficient quantity of land for the foundation of 
the community, on the condition of future purchase, at a per centage 
on the rent. 

The first two hundred subscribers will meet and appoint three, or 
any other number of managers, of their body or others, as they may 
deem best. The land shall be taken in the names of whatever trustees 
the subscribers may appoint, for the benefit of the community. After 
the first year the office of managers will cease, and merge in that of 
the committees stated in a subsequent article. 

Any persons approved of by the community, giving their labor con- 
secutively, or as may be agreed upon, for two hundred days during 
the first year, and during that time supporting themselves, will be en- 
titled to become members of the community, on the same terms with 
the subscribers of five pounds. 

All the members will, in getting up the community, diligently fol- 


low that mode of exertion, agricultural, building, or manufacturing, ' 


which the managers of their own appointment may recommend to them 
as most necessary for the good of all. 

As soon as the community is in active operation, they will appoint 
committees of building, agriculture, manufacture, domestic economy, 
external exchanges and finance, with education and public instruction, 
or any other departments that may be useful ; the members of which 
shall superintend and report on their several departments ; one of each 
committee going out of office every three months, and not re-cligible 
for that time. When not employed in the immediate affairs of the 
committees, their members will join in the industrious operations of 
their companions, the rest of the community. The community will 
also appoint a treasurer and secretary. The secretary will be the book- 
keeper, and keep regular accounts of all the affairs of the community. 

The milk of cows purchased for the land, bread and potatoes made 
and prepared by some of the members themselves and purchased out 
of their own funds, will be the only food supplied to the members for 
the first two hundred days, or until their own labor on thtir own land 
produces them better or more abundant food, with superior clothing 
and all other necessaries. 

The capital shall be appropriated, first, to secure food as above for 
the members for the first two hundred days; second, to procure stock, 
implements, and seed for the land ; and third, to procure machinery for 
spinning, weaving, &c. flax, wool, cotton, and perhaps silk, with flax, 
wool, and cotton necessary to begin with; or to purchase the raw 
materials, wood, iron, &c. necessary to fabricate such machinery as 
well as to stpply the work-houses, which they will first and imme- 
diately begin to construct, and then their dwellings. The labor of the 
community will rear all their remaining comforts and wealth, either 
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immediately, or in the way of exchange. But until the expiration of 
six months from the first labor in the community, no clothing will be 
distributed to the members. 

After the first year, the community will not consume more than 
three fourths of their annual produce. The remaining fourth will be 
appropriated, first, te the payment of rent and charges, and next to 
the discharge of the purchase money of their land or borrowed capital, 
or to the purchase of machinery or other means of increasing their fu- 
ture productions, until they are free from debt, and the proprietors of 
the whole of their own establishment. ‘ 

Any person may at any time after the first three months from the 
commencement of labor on the land, withdraw from the community, 
forfeiting the deposit of £1, but receiving the remaining £4 of the 
subscription. The voluntary laborers may withdraw, also, on the 
same terms with the subscribers. 

Should the community find amongst its members any confirmed idler, 
or any person of vicious habits, irreclaimable either by mild treatment, 
gentle persuasion, or the obvious motives of personal interest ; then 
the managers or committee (as they may be called) will be empowered 
to discharge such person so failing in his or her engagements ; with 
consent however of two thirds of the community, and repaying the 
whole of the subscription excepting the deposit. In a community 
where every person is personally interested in the industry and good 
conduct of every other person, idleness and vice, so plainly productive 
of misery to the agent and others, instead of being in repute, will be 
regarded as indications of idiocy or madness. The love of enjoyment, 
to be procured in no other way by the members of this community but 
by industry and the improvement of their physical and mental powers, 
the pleasures of active and social exertion, the love of sympathy and 
other influences of public opinion, with the shame and torments of 
isolated idleness or other vices, in the midst of cheerful animated in- 
dustry, will most probably render for ever unnecessary the expulsion 
of any member. 

No rewards or punishments but those naturally following, in their 
good or bad consequences, from the actions themselves, will be per- 
mitted in this community ; and all misunderstandings that may arise 
amongst the members, will be settled within the community by such 
modes of amicable arrangement as the community may hereafter 
appoint. 

At the end of the first year, or if arrangements can be forwarded 
before that period, the education of all the children of the community, 
male and female, will commence. ‘The knowledge of their own frame, 
and of the qualities and uses of all the objects of nature surrounding 
them, and the adaptations of these by chemical and mechanical art and 
skill to the increase of human enjoyment, will comprehend their edu- 
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cation in physical matters. The example of uniform kindness and the 
inculcation of its practice towards each other, the experience of the 
ever-recurring pleasures of sympathy and selfcontrol, with the direc 
tion of the attention of the children, as their minds are developed, to 
all the consequences even the most remote of all their actions as well 
to the agent as to others, will form the basis of their moral education. 
As the industry of the children from five years old to fifteen, or till 
they become adult, is to support themselves and defray all the ex- 
penses of their education, and as the health and enjoyments of chil- 
dren require constant action, their education will be essentially prac- 
tical, every thing possible being verified by the senses, and theory 
proved by its application to practice in the real transactions of life, in 
gardening, horticulture, and domestic and manufacturing industry. 

Though parents may dic, their children will be educated and pro- 
vided for, and will become, boys or girls, when adult, joint proprictors 
of the whole concern, as if their parents had lived. 

Entire freedom of thought and expression on all subjects, guided 
by regard to the feelings of others, and entire freedom of action not 
interfering with similar freedom in others, are amongst the mutually 
guaranteed rights of every member of this community. Religion is 
the peculiar concern of the individual. Religious instruction is left une 
touched in the hands of all parents and those in whom they may con- 
fide. Any number of persons exceeding thirty, may claim as a right 
the use of one of the public rooms, for three hours once ia the week, 
for any social purpose. 

Women will be entitled in this community to equal means of im- 
provement and enjoyment and to equal eligibility to all offices to which 
_ their inclination or talents may lead them, with men. They will also 
be relieved, as the arrangements proceed, from almost all the houses 
hold drudgeries to which they are now exposed. 

After the expiration of the first year, or as soon as a private room 
shall have been provided for each memher, the price of admission will 
be raised to twenty-five pounds for adults, and twelve pounds ten shil- 
lings for the children of the members. 

Any person, not wishing to be a working member, but desirous of 
having a room in the community and occasionally or permanently diet- 
ing and lodging there, and enjoying all the privileges of the members, 
(on terms of payment to be fixed by the community on the basis of the 
cost of production,) may procure these advantages by subscribing 
twenty-five pounds, or two rooms for fifty. 

The community will also pay interest, at five per cent, for any num- 
ber of shares lent them by individuals desirous of promoting their 
happiness and the general amelioration of society. ‘The subscriptions 
to be paid in five monthly instalments from the time the land is taken. 
Immediate deposit on every share, one pound, 
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Thomas Lyons, Esq. is appointed treasurer to receive subscriptions 
- and deposits: he will accommodate subscribers by taking their deposits 
in weekly instalments. As soon as fifty pounds are paid in, they will 
be deposited in the National or Provincial Branch Bank. Mr. 
M’Carthy, Librarian of the Cork Mechanics’ Institution, will receive 
for the treasurer, the weekly instalments on the shares. 





Expected Results. 

Thus will the industrious classes be for ever freed from the pressure, 
or the anxious fears, of want for themselves or their children? thus 
will they be freed from the evils of competition, envy, hatred, and ill 
offices amongst each other, as well as from the dread of incurring the 
hostility of their employers, or of perishing from want of work, whether 
brought on by the imprudent speculations of their employers, by im- 
provements in machinery and science, which ought to be made useful 
to all, or by any other causes. 

Thus will the industrious classes emerge from that state of neglect, 
to which in their present state of isolated individual exertion, at- 
tended with poverty and ignorance, they have been necessarily, but 
needlessly, devoted. 

Thus alone will the industrious classes, the sole producers of wealth, 
work for themselves, and enjoy (taxation excepted) the whole pro- 
duce of their labor. While as they and the rest of society become im- 
proved and acquire knowledge, all taxation will become voluntary, 
and be limited to the least contributions necessary to increase the hap- 
piness of the contributors. 

And thus, in a few years, by persevering industry, will the members 
of this community find themselves in possession of all the comforts, 
conveniencies, and even elegances of life, which they, as rational be- 
ings, may deem it worth their while to take the trouble of producing : 
thas will they obtain, as men and citizens, that social, as well as indi- 
vidual, respect and importance, which industry and knowledge, united 
with temperance and benevolence, will necessarily command. 

Cork, August 1826. 

( The “ Distribution of Employments” was given in our last.) 
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ORBISTON. 


To the Editor of the Co-operative Magazine. 

Sir,—I have always looked with interest on any scheme that has 
the appearance of ameliorating the condition of society ; and since the 
principles of mutual co-operation have been promulgated, their pro- 
gress has excited ny attention. It has therefore been with regret, that 
T haye heard of the nonfulfilment of tke sanguine expectations raised 
by the establishment at Orbiston, Some ideas have occurred to me, 
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which, I think, may be useful as remedies ofand preventatives to those 
evils which, [ fear, are not yet entirely eradicated from the soci- 
ety there. 

To account for those evils is, I think, no very difficult matter, if we 
look at the nature of the principles of co-operation, the state of so- 
ciety at present, and the condition of those who are to carry co-ope- 
rative principles into effect. 

The principles of mutual co-operation are of a refined and tompre- 
hensive kind, and are not to be comprehended by men not possessed of 
enlightened liberal minds. ‘To be able to contribute to the support of 
others; to control and moderate the desires; to consider that the 
happiness and comfort of others is essential to our own; to consider 
a sufficiency as the best source of temporal happiness, is to possess the 
most unlimited compass of thought. ‘To be free from the misguided 
passions of the human heart, called by the names of jealousy, selfish- 
ness, malice, envy, &c. is to be able to take a large and comprehensive 
view of things, and see the close relation of one thing with another—is 
in fact to possess superiority and excellence of character. The effects 
aud the cause appear to me to be coexistent ; one can scarcely be 
conceived to exist without the other. 

Now looking at mankind, it is evident that few of them are in pos- 
session of these qualities ; their habits, their modes of thinking, their 
practices, are not enlightened or comprehensive, or liberal, or wise, 
they are incompetent to appreciate excellent views, or to draw right 
conclusions of principles submitted to them. 

And as the instruments for the accomplishment and carrying out of 
these principles must be selected from the mass of mankind, is it to be 
expected that they should be free from the opinions, the habits, the 
prejudices, the maxims, and principles of those from whom they have 
just separated ? They would hardly be possessed of the attributes of 
human nature, if they were free from those failings. ‘To comprehend 
enlighteri views of things requires a stretch of intellect and habits of 
reflection and enquiry, not ordinarily possessed. 

Hence, I consider, that the principles of mutual co-operation can 
never be generally adopted, until the iptellectual powers of man are 
much enlarged ; and that, from other considerations not now menti- 
oned, they are impracticable on an extended scale, until universally 
practised by every nation under heaven. 

Still communities carrying out these principles, are advantageous. 
They exist as lights in the world, holding forth the word of truth, 
shewing the practicability of the principles, and producing that change 
in society which I consider so necessary to their universal adoption. 
But to ensure success, the individuals must be educated in the princi- 
ples; they must undergo a complete drilling, in order to understand 
them. Had the co-operators at Orbiston understvod the objects and 
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principles of the union, they would not have acted as they have done, 
and manifested the confined and jealous feelings, which the accounts 
from thence describe. 

Before these communities are formed, the first business should be to 
educate those who are to form them. [ have always seen, that those 
who most clearly see the objects and design, and understand the 
principles of any piece of work, go about it more readily and perform 
it better, and with greater pleasure also, than those who. are ignorant 
of the principles and objects; and as human nature is the same in all 
cases, it must be so here. 

Now I have seen a large body of men, having a common object in 
view, and united in themselves, separated into classes ef from ten to 
twenty persons each, to examine and discuss the principles and objects 
of their union; meeting once a week, at times convenient to them- 
selves, and having among them one person thoroughly understanding 
the principles, attached to each class, who corrects errors, directs the 
minds of the class to particular views, and enables them to see those 
objects more clearly. The general mode of conducting them is, by the 
previous appointment of a subject, and at the class-meeting cach per 
son delivers the results of his study and reflexions upon it; and if any 
difference of opinion exists, it affords matter for conversation after- 
wards. These classes, on another day of the week, meet in a body, 
when there is a subject for examination, and every one that is able and 
willing to give his opinion upon it, does so. By these means unani- 
mity of opinion ts produced; each one is improyed ii mind and cha- 
racter, and each understands the principles he avows, and which he is 
called upon to apply to the regulation of his life and conduct. 

If this plan were adopted at Orbiston, &c. the instruments would 
become educated, and fitted for their work ; for the more frequently 
principles are discussed, the better they will be understood; ane in 
consequence, success may be calculated upon with greater certainty. 

I find I have been more lengthy in this paper than I originally in- 
tended ; but as the subject is, | consider, of great importance, [ hope 
J shall be forgiven ; and if these ideas that have struck my mind since 
hearing of the obstacles to the speedy success which was hoped for at 
Orbiston, seem to you in any way likely to be useful, their insertion 
in your valuable magaziue will oblige, Yours, &c. D. i. 

Sept. 9, 1826. 





We perfectly agree with our correspondent in many of his ob- 
servations, and are thoroughly persuaded that a muck greater progress 
towards prosperity and the accomplishment of the objects of the co- 
operative system, would have heen effected by this time at the Orbis- 
ton establishment, had the members fully understood and duly appre- 
ciated the principles of co-operation aud community of property, 
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previously to their associating to act onthem. Indeed it is impossible 
that they should not duly appreciate those principles, if they fully 


understood them ; and that they should not consequently act on them 


with such zeal, vigor, and united effort, as,with a tolerably prudent ma- 
nagement, would, even in the short time since the establishment began, 
and with their capital and numbers, have already attained a great de- 
gree of success, and put the complete accomplishment of it almest 
beyond doubt or danger. But it seems to have been the contemplation 
of the projectors of the Orbiston establishment, to try an experiment 
on the roughest materials, and to shew what could be done with the 
least instructed of our population. If such persons could, by gradual 
training on the practice of the principles, be brought from ignorance, 
prejudice, coarseness, narrow sentiments, confined notions, bad cus- 
toms, and injurious courses, to a superior degree of knowledge, libe- 
rality, refinement, generous feelings, enlarged views, good habits, and 
an universally beneficial line of acting, then the strongest, the most 
irresistible proof of the excellence of both the principles and practice 
of the system, the projectors thought, would be afforded. Such, we 
have heard one of the projectors say, was his view. But though we 
allow he was correct in this view, we should beinclined to say: **what 
if the experiment should fail! Might it not fail with these materials, 
though it would succeed with others? And should it even succeed 
ever so fully with these, would it not do so more speedily with others ? 
And would there not be greater benefit in its speedy success with good 
materials, than in its protracted with the worst? Would not the ac- 
celeration of the success, by even two or three years, be a great saving 
of human suffering, misery, and vice, by the incitement which the sight 
of so much happiness would give to all ranks, immediately to fly to 
the system and join in adopting its practice? ” 

With such materials as the establishment was formed with, however, 
our accounts inform us, that it is in a far more advanced state towards 
success than our correspondent seems to apprehend. He will see this 
in the subsequent extract from the 16th number of the Orbiston Re- 
gister. This extract, which was copied by that able and excellent 
journal, the Dublin Morning Post, we shall head with that journal’s 
enlightened remarks on it. 

Our correspondent’s proposed mode of instructing the members of 
a community in the principles of the system, we highly approve of. 

We think it cannot be too soon adopted, if not adopted already, at 
Orbiston. 

One opinion, however, we do not fully agree with our correspondent 
in. He seems to think, that till every person on the face of the globe 
is fully imbued with the principles, there can be no general adoption 
of the system in any country ; and that no person, till so imbued, 
Should be admitted into a co-operative community. 
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Now, we conceive, that such a comparatively enlightened country 
as Great Britain, France, Germany, or North America may adopt the 
system universally and with mighty benefits, though all other countries 
should continue in their present state. The only grounds, which, it 
seems to us, can be imagined against this, are the preservation of fo. 
reign commerce, and the provision against foreign aggression. But 
how those could form any obstacle we cannot conceive. The country 
adopting the system would start, with almost lightning rapidity, be- 
yond every other in the race of prosperity and knowledge. If she 
produced within herself every comfort of life, she would have no need 
of foreign commerce. If she did not, every community in her would 
have abundance of superfluous produce to exchange for whatever it 
may want; and it is by commodities, not by money, nations trade or 
carry on commerce with one another. Even if money were necessary, 
a country abounding with the superfluous produce of agriculture and 
manufacture could not fail to procure enough of it, and could keep it 
in the public treasuries of the communities, and use it for no other 
purpose but foreign commerce. ‘‘ An extensive commerce,” as Mon- 
tesquieu advises in such cases, ** may be carried on by the community, 
and not by private citizens.” ‘** The Epidamnians,” says Plutarch, 
“ chose a magistrate for making all contracts and sales in behalf of 
the city.” 

Foreign aggression we cannot apprehend the country would stand 
in much danger of. She would be just, liberal, and conciliating in 
all her dealings and connexions. But should any foreign power be 
so mad and unjust as to offer to invade her, she would be always pre- 
pared. Her sons would have plenty of leisure to learn the best disci- 
pline. Gymnastic exercises, which they all would be instructed in, 
would strengthen their bodies and limbs, and give them the full com- 
mand of their muscles, and the full use of their corporeal powers. 
They would always, till the system became universal throughout all 
nations, have ready the most powerful instruments of war, cannen, 
steam guns, Congreve rockets, air bajloons to rain down fire, dismay 
and destruction, with such like inventions. Every community would 
have its regiment, and every league itscommunity. The men would be 
ready to fly to any spot at an instant’s notice. The best roads with 
iron railways, or vacuum cylinders, would convey them with incredible 
rapidity. Could vot this country, thus circumstanced, defy “a world 
in arms” to attack her? Would she not be able to laugh invasion 
to scorn? 

But there need be no apprehension on this ground. One great 
country, especially this, the most influential at present on the earth, 
generally adopting the system, would speedily convert all nations to 
the paths of righteousness, to the ways of abundance, knowledge, 
virtue, refinement, and happiness... Paradise could not long display its 
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: delights to the view of all, and open its abodes to their reception with- 
out drawing every one to rush from the present pandemonium of care 
and strife and crime, to its asylums of ease and innocence, benige 
nity and bliss. 

On the point, that no person but one thoroughly versed in all the 
principles of the system should be admitted into a community, we also 
cannot agree with our correspondent. We grant that the prosperity 
and success of the community would proceed more rapidly, with all 
its members perfectly enlightened at starting from the post, than with 
some of them wanting to be instructed on the way. But we are cer- ~ 
tain that the ignorant would acquire the full knowledge, as well as 
practice of the principles, were they fully acted on in a community, much 
sooner than in any other situation. The principles would be there not 
only in theory but in practice: they would be seen not only with the 
mind’s but with the body’s eye. 

What has most retarded the Orbiston establishment’s progress is, 
we are persuaded, the delay of fully adopting the principle and prac- 
tice of equal distribution, or community of property. If it were 
known, that this co-operation were fundamental and indispensable 
points in the community, no one would offer himself to the establish- 
ment without enquiring into those points, and the commonest capacity 
could be immediately brought to understand them, for they are very sim- 
ple; nor would any person enter, without being satisfied to adopt them. 
Joining to work together for the equal good and enjoyment of all, like 
one family, is most intelligible. When the members would be satisfied 
with this principle, though they may not be fully instructed in all the 
regulations, or on metaphysical points, they would work with alacrity 
and harmony to produce abundance for all, as each individual would, 
himseif or herself, share it as well as any other. 

If also the upper or richer classes adopted the principles, and estab. 
lished for some of themselves but-even afew communities, all the lower 
or poorer classes would very speedily, even rapidly follow. Example 
is most powerful from above. Imitation leads (at present) more than 
knowledge. The system would very soon become gencral in any 
country where a few of the upper classes led the way. In the United 
States of America, our correspondent will see by an extract from one 
of their journals, which he will find after the extract from the Orbis- 
ton Gazette, that the system is not confined to Mr. Owen and his 
immediate communities, but is spreading, and is likely to become, 
before any Very protracted date, general.—Eb. 





Extract from the Dublin Morning Post, September 4, 1826. 

The experiment now in silent progress at Orbiston, if successful, 
will effecta greater revolution in human affairs than was produced either 
by the art of printing or the mariner’s compass—all former changes 
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would sink into insignificance, when compared with this. The means 
are so simple, and apparently so easy, of effectually banishing distress 
from the world, that we are almost led to doubt the practicability of 
the plan, only from the fact of its not having been sooner proposed 
and tried. The foilowing account of the progress of the Orbiston 
Settlement is from the pen of Mr. Abraham Combe, a man not in the 
least disposed to give a false colouring, or excite undue expectations. 
We own, it appears to us most extraordinary, that a proceeding which 
is pregnant with such momentous results, should have, as yet, attracted 
so little of the public attention. But the time is not far distant, if the 
mechanics and laborers, who have formed themselves into a community 
at Orbiston, shall succeed in completing their establishment, when this 
one subject will supersede all others in the public mind. 


THE ADVANTAGES OF A COMMUNITY COMPARED WITH THOSE OF THE 
OLD SYSTEM. 


(From the Orbiston Register, Saturday, August 26.) 


The object which all men in Britain have been in search of, is 
money. All are anxious to obtain as much as will procure them the 
comforts and luxuries of life, without exertion on their part. All pur- 
sue this beaten track, without ever stopping to enquire whether or not 
the object they are in search of can be attained, and whether, when 
attained, they will then be satisfied. They imagine that they will be 
satisfied ; and with those that follow the imagination this is enough ; 
but with those who profess to follow experience, the mere circum. 
stance of men imagining a thing, should be no proof thatit is true. It 
is evident that all cannot possibly obtain money sufficient to enable 
them to live a single week without exertion, therefore those who wish 
to adhere to ihe principle ** that all shall rise together,” should have 
their minds directed to something else than money, as the means of 
accomplishing the object in view. The study of this becomes exceed- 
ingly agreeable; for all the experience of the world seems to prove, 
that all the comforts which money can purchase, may be provided in 
sufficient abundance to satisfy the wants of all. 

Money can purchase food, raiment, and lodging, and the means of 
conveying our bodies from one place to another ; and over and above 
this, it can procure us the respect or admiration of the ignorant and 
ill-informed ; but it can neither purchase health nor self-approbation, 
nor yet the good opinion of the rational portion of society ; while the 
want of any one of these three is, of itself, sufficient to render all that 
money can purchase of no use to us, in promoting our happiness. 

In our community here, we are preparing to form an agricultural 
company, Whose business it will be to provide us with the produce of 
the land. The watermill for grinding our corn is not far from our barn 
yard; and from the mill, the meal is brought direct to the store, and 
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the kitchen is not three yards distant. All the refuse of the kitchen 
goes to feed our pigs and poultry ; and the presence of our dwellings 
aud manufactories, in connexion with our stables and cowhouse (in 
the latter of which there are already ten cows) will insure a suffici- 
ency of manure to fertilize the soil. The return which our land has 
yielded this year has dispelled all fears on this head. Regarding labor, 
manure, and markets, we have advantages far above our neighbours of 
the old system ; and the appearance of our wheat, turnips, carrots, &c. 
is the best evidence in favor of the quality of the soil. In fact, we 
now think it evident that we shall not continue long to be in want of 
any agricultural produce. 

We have a horticultural company forming, with prospects of suc- 
cess no way inferior. A very intelligent market-gardener, named 
Henry Cribbis, who was here lately, aflirmed, that in point of quality 
it was superior to what around Edinburgh is let for twelve, fourteen, 
and even sixteen pounds an acre; and the crops we have had already 
seem to confirm this assertion. It will not cost above a fourth of this 
rent ; while the markets that our gardeners will have insured to them, 
will not be inferior to that of Edinburgh. They will have the constant 
demand of a thousand consumers, without either bad debts, or the 
trouble of seeking ; and the numerous visitors,whom the novelty of our 
situation brings here, will be profitable customers for our surplus fruit. 
Failing this, we are within nine miles of Glasgow. The refuse of the 
vegetables will be wanted for the cows. The advantages which this 
company will have, from the labor of children and other sources, with 
the extent and quality of the land, will secure us an overflow of gar- 


den produce. 

The dairy company will have the care of the cows. The number requisite, when 
our building is finished and full, will be between thirty aud forty. This company 
will have no trouble either in secking food for the cattle nor customers for their 
produce. The refuse of our extensive kitchen garden, with the pasture and ex- 
cellent turnips, carrots, and mangelwurzel, which our land produces, will supply 
the one, while the store will receive the whole of the other. 

The building Company comprehends quarriers, masons, laborers, and joiners ; and 
the Iron Foundry Company comprehends blacksmiths, turners, and wheelcarriage 
makers. These all appear inclined to unite as one body, and the greatest harmony 


and good-feeling seems to prevail among them; and upon the same principle, I 


have no doubt, but the Agricultural, Horticultural, and Dairy Companies will all 
become as one also, ’ 

The shoemakers are already working upon the system of union; their wealth and 
their comforts are begun to increase. The store-keepers are on the same footing ; 
and the weavers are now having theirlooms put up. It appears that when the cloth 
goes from the shuttle to the needle, without any middle man, that even in this branch 
we can defy all competition. 

Our printers and bookbinders have only commenced, but they seem as willing to 
exchange their labor for that of others, as the rest. A brewery and a leather manu- 
factory are in embryo, with a prospect of being soon put in motion; and I now begin 
to think that, as labo is the source of wealth, we shall all speedily have a sufficiency. 
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When our habits are improved, our minds cultivated, and stores full, we may begin 
to indulge in the beneficial luxuries of life. To procure a habitation, fit to accommo. 
date 12 individuals, on the banks of the Clyde, within a day’s journey of our Establish. 
ment, will be a small expence to our Society. To this house we may go in parties, with 
our own jaunting cars, and each party may remain 10 or 14 days, enjoying daily the 
beautiful and romantic rides for which the West Highlands is so famed. Such a house, 
witha stable, may be either purchased or rented ; and under such circumstances, the 
cost will be little more than remaining at home. We shall not require to be a night 
from home, for we may leave Orbiston in the morning with our horses and cars, and 
be in our own house in the Highlands at night. We may also have a house of the 
same size in Glasgow, and another in Edinburgh, which cities we shall visit, to 
spend a week or two in winter. These enjoyments may be obtained by all, as often 
as the individuals will incline to have them. Each company will be similarly situated. 
The community at Exeter, which is now building under the direction of Jasper Vesey, 
will be as ready to receive any of our members, as we shall certainly be to receive 


theirs, The community near Cork, of which William Thompson has sent us the parti-: 


culars, will have the same feeling ; and we hereby intimate, that we are particularly 
anxious to receive any of our friends who are engaged in active operations. Besides 
those in Britain and Ireland, we have our friends at Harmony in Indiana (in America), 
for a disciple of the new system will always be at home when among his brethren. 
In fact, the advantages which the new system will afford in this respect, are much 
superior to any thing which the old system cana offer. 

In the old system nine tenths of the whole are riveted to the spot on which they 
exist ; and of those that do attempt to travel, more than one half are distracted with 
cares for the concerns which are left behind them. We here, are on a footing of 
equality. Those left behind will travel in their turn; and while they remain, they 
have to look to their own affairs. The facilities of production are now so great, that 
in a society which allows of no waste of labor, and which embraces all the advantages 
of the most improved machinery, it is expected that the age of thirty-five may bring 
with it, to all, without exception, a total cessation from all but voluntary labor 
What is daily becoming more evident, will soon make this an undisputed fact. 

When we compare the condition of individuals thus situated, even with that of 
“the favored few” of the old system, we have much reason to be satisfied with our 
lot. If the lot of those who are in possession of many imaginary, or artificial, advan- 
tages, be so inferior to what ours promises to be, surely the starving mechanic (who is 
without the means of existence, merely because no one can be found to consume the 
produce of his labor so fast as he can raise it) will find his situation improved ; and 
if our plan succeed, all the workmen in Britain, although their number weve doubled 
to-morrow, might have the means, within a year, of obtaining all that is desirable, 
while the condition of the landholder and the capitalist would be benefitted ina great 
degree by the change. 


(From the Orbiston Register, No, 19, Saturday, September 16, 1826.) 


The several departments are making continual progress. The Mill and Machinery 
department, are proceeding with such rapidity and effect, that one of their members 
has just stated, that they will, in two or three weeks time, be ready to provide all 
the apparatus necessary for lighting the dwelling-houses, halls, staircases, workshops, 
mills, &c., by which cheap and beautiful light, not only shall we add an extremely 
pleasant acquisition to our internal comfort, but the safety of the property from de- 
predation will be additionally provided for. The necessity for immediately erecting 
the gas works, so 4s to light up every part of the premises where it may be deemed 
prudent 'so to do, has been exceedingly dwelt upon by the tenants, 
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The other companies likewise proceed with vigour, and seem desirous of showing 
by their energy and activity, that they are determined to contribute their full share to 
the success of the plan, It is well to bear constantly in mind, that the more deter- 
mined our exertions are at this early stage of our affairs, and the more economical 
our living, the sooner shall we surmount the absolutely unavoidable difficulties atten- 
dant on the commencement of communities, and the more quickly shall we have the 
means in our power of enlarging, as well as satisfying, our wants and desires. 


AMERICAN CO-OPERATIVE COMMUNITIES. 


“ Several communities on the principles of Mr. Owen (with some modifications) 
have been established in various parts of the country, viz. at the Yellow Spring, in 
Ohio; the Alleghany Association, at Pittsburgh; one at the Blue Spring, near 
Bloomington, Indiana ; and the Philadelphia Association."—American Paper. 

The Trenton Federalist also contains the following notice: “It is known, that 
Robert Owen has located his community at New Harmony, in Indiana. By a letter 
reeently received from New York, it is made known that another co-operative com- 
munity is commencing from families of Wilmington and Philadelphia. It is to be lo- 
cated twenty miles from Lancaster and forty from Philadelphia, in the Great Valley. 











NEW HARMONY. 


~ We have received no New Harmony Gazette since our last. But private letters 
lately received in Town from New Harmony state that every thing in the communities 
is assuming a most favorable and cheerful aspect ; Industry is pursued with vigor, 
and order goes hand in hand with variety of employments, innocent but lively amuse- 
ments, and instruction. Mr. M‘Clure has introduced an improved Pestolozzian sys- 
tem of education, which is likely to be universally adopted, 








CO-OPERATION. 
To the Editor of the Co-operative Magazine. 


Sir,—When a person has adopted new principles, and is about to advance anew 
doctrine, a few introductory remarks relative to himself, may generally be considered 
necessary, in order that his future conduct may be judged of by his past actions: I 
therefore in particular, feel that I ought to give some little account of myself, having 
once spoken harshly of that system, for which I have now a very strong desire to be- 
come a sincere advocate. 

First then, in my youth, like most other young men of that period, I was a staunch 
tory, and shouted “© Church and State,” and sung “* God save the King” as loud 
and as long as the most loyal placeman or pensioner of the present day, whose god 
is the king, and his providence the government. 

But as I grew older, I reflected deeply on every thing I heard or read, by which 
means I soon discovered that mankind were not so well governed, and consequently, 
not so happy as they could and ought to be with the means which providence (not 
the placemen’s providence) has furnished them. 

I now listened eagerly to every voice that suggested any plan of improvement, and 
the impassioned eloquence of Mr. Fox converted me into awhig! But what was my 
astonishment when Mr. Fox and his party came into office, to behold them, instead 
of correcting abuses and attempting to reform that system of repvesentation, which 
they themselves had so long complained of, double the property tax, and create new 
places for their friends and dependents? I became disgusted with their administra- 
tion, and enlisted under the standard of the then popular candidate for Middlesex, 
Sir Francis Burdett, And ah! how I feel the conscious blush mantle on my cheek, on 
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recollecting the time when I was proud to forget the dignity of man, and link myself 
to the chariot of a fellow being! 

The cry for universal suffrage and annual parliaments next became the popular 
cry, and no one louder than myself shouted, “ Hunt for ever?” But Mr. Hunt soon 
became intoxicated with popularity, and from thence I perceived the folly of trusting 
to any individual to effect that which can alone result from the enlightenment of the 
great body of the people. 

I now resolved no longer to adhere to any party, but to devote what little time I 
had to spare from the common duties of life to the investigation of human institutions; 
F examined and compared the institutions of various countries ; 1 contrasted the mi- 
series with the happiness of the people of every nation, and soon discovered that every 
political system in the world was founded in error; or worse, upon the detestable 
principles of lord and slave ! 

This brought me to the consideration of a system of agrarian equality, and the 
pamphiet of the late Thomas Spence furnished me with every argument necessary to 
convince me, that such a system would be superior to every plan that has ever becn 
submitted to the judgment of mankind, either in theory or practice. 

But if the “ New System” formed by Mr. Owen has land and agriculture for its 
basis, in which all shall have mutual and common interests, with an equality of be- 
nefits arising from manual co-operation, together with the use of all kinds of machi- 
nery, and also the profits produced by trade and commerce ; in a word, if all that is 
produced by the physical and mental powers of man, co-operating with the energies 
and efforts of nature, is to be common stock on which each individual of the commu. 
nity shall have equal claim ; I pronounce it the brightest system that ever was formed 
for the benefit and happiness of the human race. The time shall come when such a 
system shall be duly appreciated, and its founder venerated as the genius of huma- 
nity sent on earth to soften the toils, to abridge the miseries, and to promote the 
universal happiness of mankind. 

It is lamentable to see the governments of the earth still remain stationary, whilst 
the people of every country are rapidly increasing in the knowledge of political 
science, as well as every other branch of useful knowledge. It gives me great plea- 
sure, however, to observe, that some of the members of the English government are 
at length sensible of this circumstance, as the following sentence from a speech deli- 
vered, March 13, 1826, in the House of Commons, by Mr. Robinson, chancellor of 
the exchequer, will sufficiently shew. “ Are we,” said the right honorable gentleman, 
“Task, who sit here—some as ministers of the Crown, and all of us as legislating for 
the honor and advantage of our country ; are we to be alone, behind our countrymen 
in availing ourselves of the increasing lights of human intelligence; or are we to be 
the last in the race of intellectual improvement ?” 

What a pity it is that the genius of a man like Mr. Robinson should not be free. 
He might then not only rival his countrymen in the race of intellectual improvement, 
but outrun the age in which he lives, He is like a bird who pants and flutters in her 
splendid cage. 

The present political systems are like hand organs, which produce the same tuncs, 
whoever turns the handle ; it is this dull monotony, perhaps, that Mr. Robinson com- 
plains of, who could, it is evident, play better tunes, if he had a better instrument to 
play on. (To be concluded in the next number.) 





To READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


The conclusion of the “ Answer to the Monthly Review” and of the “ Unhappiness 
of the higher Orders” we are obliged to defer. 

“T. P.” and the second part of “ Scripture Politics” are under consideration. 

«“ Observations on D, G. Goyder’s treatises on Infant Schools” in our next, 
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